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The Raisin Crop, this year, in Califor-| Experiments with Bees, which have « 



































nia, is very large, says the Horticulturist. So| tendency to increase the general fund of 
it seems that the bees not only have not | information for the devotees of this fasci- . here 
damaged the crop, but have in reality made | nating pursuit, are always praiseworthy. In Oe 3 
os it larger by having fructified the flowers. | the Apiculturist for October, we notice the : 
® bail The Horticulturist says : following which will be reed with interest i 
F The raisin crop of California is very large | >Y very apiarist ;: + 
t po em neg th ceed —* Ary ved Fora long time we have been thin 
of below the entire output. robab to test the matter regarding the length o 
used time a bee would live after its sting was ex- 
07 Hurrah for the busy little bees! They are tracted. If the fact has been stated in any 
can be the fruit. growers’ very best friends! They —— ow ey = 56 ae ‘on aaa 
led by increase their crops, and enlarge their bank-| matter ourselves. Accordingly, the sting 
» — parent injury at the time. All the bees were a) 
rent injury a me. e were 
51.60 This is how the bees have rewarded the! bright and lively from noon till we had re- ee 
makers of the “late war” forced upon them tized at night. he sent morning two of the ear 
au by some ignorant and selfish -aisin-growers. | 2U™ber were d+ ad, but the five remaining ; ih hs 
ly we This reminds us of a fact which we noted aban Figettnl os ae | B iW . 
u ihe 
» TLL, in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL some time | bee ; and althou * at une seemed as smart 7 
ago. Ina certain town in New England, so | *§ ver, It soon died. H 
little experiments, altbough of no ri 
strong was the belief that bees injured the | account, add to the general fund of infor- +) 











sso — | fruit, that an ordinance was passed obliging | mation and facts,concerning the honey- 
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Another Bee-Book—and this time it 
has a royal author. L'Apicultore, the Italian 
bee-periodical at Milan, Italy, edited by 
Visconte Alfonso de Salicito, announces the 
fact that George I., King of Greece, “ with 
a view to remind his subjects of the pros- 
perous condition of bee-keeping in former 
times,” is now writing a volume concerning 
the “ Bees of Mount Hymettus,” famed in 
ancient literature. It is expected to be 
published very soon. It will no doubt be 
very interesting, for the young King is 
talented as an author and historian. 





Seasons of Failure, in every line of 
business, are quite often succeeded by years 
of prosperity and success. Bee-keeping is 
no exception to this general rule. On the 
other hand, successful seasons are quite 
often succeeded by years of failure. In 
trade, commerce, crops, and, in fact, every- 
thing—history repeats itself. An exchange 
wisely remarks: ‘A good sea captain is 
always prepared for rough seas and storms, 
and trims his sails accordingly.’”’ So should 
the good apiarist likewise exercise prudence, 
and be prepared for short crops, failures, 
and even “ blasted hopes ’’—for emergencies 
come, and times and conditions change, 
when least expected to do go. 





Chilled Bees.—Mr. G. M. Doolittle has 
been experimenting with chilled bees, and 
gives the following in Gleanings as the re- 
sult: 


Out of some five different experimonts to 
see bow long I could keep half a tea-cupful 
of bees alive after being chilled, four and 
one-half days was the latest point at which 
any could be brought to life again by 
warmth with moisture, and three and three- 
fourths days by dry heat. Moist warm air 
seems to be more effective in restoring such 
bees than dry or stove heat. These bees 
were shaken on the snow, with a tempera- 
ture a little above the freezing point; and 
as soon as they ceased to movel picked 
them up and carried them tothe cellar of 
the same temperature in which bees winter 
well. From the cellar, a few were taken 
every half day, and warmed, with the above 
result. Allof them had rt ee 
and I stili have a desire to try gorged 
with honey, to see if that makes any differ- 
ence. In two instances, after picking up 


the bee-keepers to remove their bees to 
another locality. After a year or two, the 
fruit-growers decided to have the bees 
brought back,because so little fruit matured 
upon the trees. 
Had the raisin-growers been successfu! in 
California, and had driven the bees away, it 
would only have been a short time before 
they would have been justas anxious for 
the.r return as they then were to drive them 
out of their borders! It was the work of 
ignorance and prejudice to demand the re- 
moval of the bees, but as soon as light and 
knowledge is allowed a place, better judg- 
ment prevails. 


Looking at the Bright Side.—When 
looking at the past season of failures in the 
mirror of success, Mr. J. A. Green, of Day- 
ton, Iils., in Gleanings, shows how it may be 
beneficial, in a financial way, to the lucrative 
apiarist. In addition to the high price of 
honey, this season,he sees many reasons for 
the specialist to be encouraged. He says: 


Many bees wil! probably starve the coming 
winter, which, I think, will be a good thing 
for bee-keeping as a whole. In fact, I know 
of only one thing that would do more to put 
bee-keeping on a sound and remunerative 
basis than a wholesale reduction of the 
number of bees kept, and that is a corres- 

nding reduction of the number of care- 
ess and incompetent bee-keepers. I know 
this idea is not popular with sonie, but it is 
my honest opinion. 

he neat many of those who meet with 
losses will become discouraged and give u 
the business, there will be enough who will 
go at it again to make the trade in bees and 


queens good. 

Look at it which way we will, I think there 
is much of encouragement to the careful 
and energetic apiarist. The present loss 
may be hard to bear; but when all things 
are considered. it may give greater results 
than a more apparent success. 

So failure wins ; the consequence 

Of loss becomes its recompense. 
management will go far 
to retrieve our iosses and prevent them 
from becoming defeats. Stick to the bees, 
then, and give them the best of care. 





At any. rate, good 





Dishonesty, deception and duplicity are 
business mistakes. 








halfatea-cupful of bees, and leaving them 
in acu 
while i 


or pile, they came to life again ; 
scattered about, none did. 





Supply Dealers who have a reputation 
for integrity and honest business habits, 
have in that alone a good stock in trade. An 
untarnished reputation is of more real value 


bee. We intend to try some further ex ° 
ments in this same direction. One is to 
remove the sting from a number of bees, 
aud then give them a strange queen. Should 
think it would be kind of funny to witness 
some stingless bees trying to sting a cuecn- 


When the bees find they cannot sting a 
queen they will try to bite her. We have 
often been stung, and hav: often noticed 
that when the bee found it could punish its 
victims no more by stinging, then it would 
try to bite. . 

Of course the length of time intervening 
between the loss of the sting and deata is 
determined by the amount of internal in- 
jury inflicted upon the bee in extricating 
the sting. Whi!'e two were dead the next 
morning, one lived until the third day. The 
latter was apparently injured less than the 
others in the act of tearing out the sting. 





Honey Comestibles.—The annual shuw 
of bees, hives, honey and comestibies of the 
North of Scotland Apiarian Society was held 
at Shiprow, Aberdeen, on Aug. 30 and 31, 
1887. A correspondent has this to say con- 
cerning it : 


The show was a most interesting one, and 
bids fair to outstrip some others, so far as it 
aime directly to better the bee-keeper b 
encouraging the manufacture of comes 
bles and liqueurs from boney of a quality 
and flavor that sugar could not produce, as 
well as promoting the whole art of bee 
husbandry, also in establishing some direct 
means whereby honey may be disposed of 
by the members of the society. 

There were 23 classes, with about 150 en- 
tries. Most of the exhibits were of a supe- 
rior order, particularly those in the comes- 
tible ana liqueur classes. Of all the comes- 
tibles I have witnessed at other shows none 
approached to those at Aberdeen. The 
crystallized fruits, confections, cakes, pud- 
dings, creams, jellies, biscuits, —“ 
liqueurs, etc., were excellent in flavor an 
appearance—suitable, in fact, for the table 
of the Queen, and we were proud to hear 
that a first prize Stewarion super purchased 
at this show was to be placed on the Royal 
table. If the competitors in the classes for 
comestibles — particularly the winners— 
would publish the recipes for the various 
articles exhibited, they would be benefac- 
tors to all. 





Reports of the past season's operations 
will be very good reading, uow that the sea- 
son for honey-prodnction is over. Will our 
readers please state how many colonies they 
had in the spring; how many now; how 
much honey produced, of both comb and 
extracted, stating the amount of each. Also 





than a large capital. The latter soon goes 


if the former is lacking. 


please say whether the bees winter in a 
| cellar or on the summer stands. 
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QUERIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 


— 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Epb.] 


Recognizing Robber Bees, 


Query 480.—How do you recognize rob- 
ber bees when visiting your hives ?—C. 


Catch and kill a supposed robber in 
its leaving the hive. If loaded with 
honey, it is a robber, for honey should 
be going into the hive, not out of it.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

This comes by long experience with 
bees. You will recogni? them by 
the peculiar manner of flight in at- 
tempting to gain an entrance, and by 
the peculiar high note made while on 
the wing.—H. D. CuTrine. 


They dodge this way and that, and 
hesitate about entering the hive, un- 
less robbing is well under way, when 
there will be a crowd of empty bees 
pushing into the hive, and another 
crowd of loaded ones tumbling out.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The bees have a restive sort of 
“sneak thief” style. There is al- 
ways commotion when robbing is 
oing on—bees fighting at the en- 
Gente — he: J. Cook. 

By their peculiar actions, for one 

ing; usually when robbing 
started, the bees kick up such a rum- 
pus that there is nodifficulty in 5 
nizing them all over the apiary.—J. E. 
PonD. 

By their dodging movements, and 
legs hanging down ; and such as have 
been daubed in honey, wear a dark, 
shiny ap ce. Their hum is dif- 
ferent.—JAMES HEDDON. 

By their actions. They fly around 
the hive cautiously with their heads 
toward it, as though hunting for a 
hole to get in; and in case the robber 
alights upon the entrance-board, the 
guards will seize it and hurl it away, 
until they are overpowered by the in- 
creasing numbers of the thieves.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


By their unsteady, quick motions, 
and their timidty when in small num- 
bers. Langstroth says: “There is 
an air of roguery about a thieving 
bee, which, to the expert, is as char- 
acteristic as are the motions of a 

ickpocket to the skillful policeman. 
Fts sneaking look, and nervous, guilty 
agitation once seen can never be mis- 
taken.” —DADANT & Son. 


The beginner often mistakes the 
flight of the young bees, on a pleas- 
ant afternoon forrobbers. The latter 
seldom fly before the hives in great 
numbers. They may be known by 
the habit of flying with the rear legs 





night kt guanded plat, ging 
ght at an un point, go 

from side to ~ * * entrance 
making frequent attemp enter. 
When robbing is fairly begun, they 
0 —* into the hive and come out 
eavily loaded, and ang Brn up the 
front of the hive before gw 


1* are —_ easily recognized.—G. 


When a robber bee approaches near 
the entrance of a hive, it may be seen 
to hesitate and poise itself in the air 
while its hinder legs hang down their 
full length. It also gives out a sound 
ona higher ‘‘key-note” than when 
following its honest employment. 
There is nothing peculiar about a 
** robber .? Any bee will turn 
*“ robber” in times of scarcity, if it 
once gets the taste of ‘‘ boodle.”—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


By their actions. A bee that alights 
at the entrance, and darts quickly 
away when —— by another 
bee, may be set down as a robber. An 
old offender becomes shiny and black. 
In a bad case of robbing it is difficult 
to eo the robbers by their 
actions, but they go in empty and 
come out full. Kill a few and see if 
they are full or empty on coming out. 

».» C. MILLER. 

When robbing is inaugurated, fight- 
ing will exist at the entrance. Rob- 
ber bees hesitate and —* timidly 
around. They come em ty and go 
away from the hive load . Their 
“hum” is on a high .key.—THE 
EDIToR. 





Moving Bees before Wintering. 


Query 481.—1. Will it do to move bees 
one mile and put them into the cellar without a 


flight? 2. If 
is afte 


apiary the rom? Th would not 
be moved till after November.—W. town. 


1. Yes, but I should prefer them to 
have a flight. 2. No, not any.—A. 
CooK. 


1. Not very well. 2. After Novem- 
ber I think very few would zo back.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


1. I would allow them to take a 
Blakt. 2. Very few will return.—J. 
P. H. Brown. 


1. Not in our opinion,though it may 
not do any harm. 2. We think not.— 
DADANT & Son. 


1. Yes. 2. Some might, but I think 
not many so late in the season.—G. 
M. DOOLITTLE. 


I would have no fears of bees re- 
turning to their old stands if moved a 
mile. At one time I moved 16 colo- 
nies about %of a mile, and not a bee 
returned.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I do not think that very many bees 
would return, and I believe that I 
should give them the flight.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


1. It would be better for the bees to 
have a flight directly before taking 
them into the cellar. 2. No bees 
would return to the stands a mile 
away in November, and but very few 
would return in the summer time, on 





being moved. 


I have had many 
nuclei and 


full colonies at mating 


, | Stations from ee eer, 


forth, Due have hed iittie. bose 

fi , but have had little loss from 
eo ee to the places of 
removal.—G. L. TrInKErR. 


I should prefer to let them fly late 
in the oon, after they had been 
moved. At that time you will have 
no bees return to the old -location, 
especially if you place some obstruc- 
tion before the hive-entrance.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


1. No, they should be allowed a 
* before being put away for the 
winter, unless you wait until severe 
cold weather. If moved a mile in 
cold weather, very few would return 
to the old spot, especially if a board 
or obstruction of some kind is placed 
before the entrance prior to releasing 
the bees. Move themcarefully in any 
case, so that as little shaking up as 
possible is given them.—J. E. Ponp. 


Yes. No harm will result from 
such removal without flight, if all 
other conditions are right. n the 
other hand, if the seeds of diarrhea 
are bes the —— ean Me a 
greatly aggrava’ , uch a fligh 
might, or might not, result in hae | 
wos been by returning to their ol 
stands. Much depends upon the 
weather.—J AMES DON. 


1. They should have a chance to fi 
if possible. 2. No; it is too late 
Iowa for that, in November.—TuHE 
EDITOR. 


? 





How to Discover @ Queeuless Colony. 


Query 482.—How do you know when a 

Sicy cartian is patie bat beeen ee 
ut have a man 

drones ; hence the fear that they have no queen. 


Give the bees some eggs and un- 
sealed larvæ, and if queenless, they 
UTCH- 


J. | will start queen-cells.— W. Z. H 


INSON. 


If queenless, a colony will start 
Pr when brood in the larval 
orm is given them.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE 


Look and see whether there are 
brood and eggs. Your hive | nieewney A 
has its queen. An excess of drones is 
— asign of wealth.—_DaDANT 

N. 


That is no indication; they are 
without a queen. for worker- 
brood and eggs, if you do not see the 
queen. Some queens are hard to find. 
—H. D. Currine. 


The presence of a great many drones 
during the breeding season is no evi- 
dence of queenlessness. It is evidence 
of a careless bee-keeper. It shows 
that there is too much drone-comb in 
the brood-nest. When bees are hope- 
lessly queenless, that is, when they 
have no queen and no eggs or larve 
to rear a successor, they soon hang 
out the sign to a practiced eye. They 
collect about the entrance of the hive 
and look dull and hopeless, while 
other colonies are smartly about 
their business.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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In the fall it is difficult to tell with- 
out seeing the queen. Give them a 
frame of worker-brood, — if oy 
start queen-cells, it is 
they are queenless —C. — 


If they carry in plenty of full loads 
of pollen, I think they have a queen, 
drones or no drones. Why, open the 
hive and lookin. With my new hive, 
I can tell in 10 seconds, without re- 
moving a frame.—J AMES. DON. 


The presence of drones does not 
argue surely that there is no queen. 


The carry ng in rapidly of pollen 
makes it quite probable that there is 
a queen. hy not look for eggs and 


brood? They will makeall sure.— 
A. J. Cook. 


A queenless colon 
out many drones, o 
has v 
dersized. 


is usually ~~ 
n none. [f it 
many, they are generally un- 

The colony he first noticed 
not to be working much, and the bees 
carry in little pollen. If I want to be 
sure that there is a laying queen, I 
take out acenter brood-comb and look 
for eggs and small larve.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


When the hive of a queenless colony 
is opened, the bees show signs of dis- 


tress. They collect in many small 
clusters. ere is neither nor 
brood (unless they have a laying 


worker). The absence of brood when 
your other colonies have it, and are 
carrying pollen, is a pretty certain 
pe of queenlessness. Give a frame 
goer d | if they start queen-cells, 
aS ma * know they have no queen.— 
Brown. 


The only sure way to know whether 
a colony is queenless or not, is to 
make an examination; if neither 
queen nor eggs are found, you may be 
certain she is not present, although 
the presence of eggs is not always 
sure proof. If any doubts remain, 
put in aframe of comb containing 
eggs, and see whether queen-cells are 
built or not. If ze find ongs but no 


queen, it may be owing laying 
workers ; in such a case no — 
cells will be built, but the irre ty 


of the depositing of the eggs isa pare 
feat of their presence or not.—J. 
OND. 


Your colony may have a queen. 
Drones are often tolerated when 
stores are abundant. If, upon ex- 
amination, you can find no queen, give 


the bees a frame of worker brood; 
and if they start Se ou may 
safely — hat they have no 


queen.—THE EDITOR. 





Convention Notices. 


ree! Handle Bee- Soepeve rs’ Association 
hold As next m in the K. of P. Hall, No. 
138 Bae St., ——— . Va., on Oct. 26 and 27, 

All bee-keepe: 


rs are cordially invited. 
W. L. KINSEY, Sec. 








g@” The Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 8** 
meets in oe. Pendleton Go. 3 “2 aos 
1887. This is expected to be av 
meeting, and a To ee attendance 
J.T. nexpected. Sec. 





@” The Wabash Count 
tion will meet in the Cou 
on Oct. 26, 1887. A —* 
has been arranged, « 


Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
House at 


abash, Ind., 
and interesting g program 
all —— are cordi- 


@Worrespondence. 


& northof the center: 9 


of the State mentioned. 





This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named 
south; Of east; 
+O west; and this 4 northeast; ~O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 


— —— — — 





Fesle’s § J Poel. 


JAMEi WHITCOMB RILEY. 








— newt b7 98 Oa bees,” ue like, Ike, 


8 
“D ever tall, 3* ‘bout wet ond? Bes’ — 
id ‘Bee’ Fessler?’ Ike, says he :— 


“Might call — a 3 
When it com: band bees— 
Roll the sleeves up of his shirt 
And wade in aaao the 


x settle, and— 
est man on top o’ dirt !— 
em with } his m = hand 
Right back in the hi 
Jes’ as easy as You lease | 
Nary bee ‘at split the breeze 


Ever bed a stinge rin 
ay A 2 — — fun, 
Couldn’t agg one on vo pamper. 
Ary one way er the other 


“Old ‘ Bee’ Fessler,” lke, says he, 
“ Made a speshy: 


Had head 
O’ hives, | reckon—tame and wild ! 
Garatess buzzin’ ever wuz !— 
Wuss does 
When the _— ’ home = news 
Tight as they kin let ’er loose !— 
Cheeta ran mee . > come J 

um, 


‘And stop at the ‘ktwered i brids RS. 


The or could eee see em hum, 
"Peared lik lik rangers down t * track 


Allus met folks comin 
Lookin’ extra fat — hearty 
Fer a city picnic party ! 


“’Fore he went to Floridy, 
ld * Bee’ Fessler,” Ike.’ says Be 
“Old ‘ Bee’ hy =p —— 
Children 0 4, -4 
2 ¥it for all they" . inside 
And tromp round there, keerless like, 
fa their bare feet. * Bes’ *83 tell 
H/ town boy by his yell— 
at when the —— the fence 


He’d jee git down on one — 
and the 


In the bee ; 
And, ef ’t adn’t stuck in, 
—— *ud set me agin— 


’N potter off, an around 
Fert the he old ‘tamiliar sound. 
Allus boys there, more or hay 
Skootin’ round the 

When the buckw 


Round the boys ‘at crossed that way 
Fer the crick on y 
Never seemed to me su *prisin’ 

’At the sting of bees ’us pizin’. 


‘Fore he went to Floridy.” 
* nothin’ * a bee 


ooh bloom, 
d boom 


Ike says, “ 
"At old sler didn’t know,— 

W’y, it at 

Know the rl high and low ! 


Bore right in there with his thumb, 
And squat down scrape the gum 
Outen ev'ry hole, and blow 

’N bresh the crumbs off, don’t you know ? 
Take the roof off, and slide back 
Them-air glass concerns they pack 

Full o’ honey, an lean 

’N grabble ’mongst ‘em for the queen ! 
Fetch her out and show you to her— 
Jes’, you might say, interview her ! 


“ Year er two,” says Ike, says he, 
“’Fore he went to Floridy, 
Fessler struck the th 
Honey was the same as love,— 
You could make it day and night.— 
Said them bees 0’ his could be 
Soe Aca tthe work poe of 
a feller man 
He contended ef bees: — 
Blossoms all the year around, 
He could git em down at once 
To work all the winter months 





ally invited. . & COMSTOCK, Sec. 


Same as summer. 80 one fall 


Ef his didn’t work that season ! 


“ And,” says Ike, “it’s Jes,” says he, 
* Like old Feasior says to me,— 
Ont pee kin foola 

_Git him down in Florid 


ead 
Fora —— but bless ss yOu they 
Didn't lose a half a day 
Altogether !—Jes’ lit in 

Them-air tropics, and them-air 
Cacktusses a-ripen-nin, 
'N magnoliers, and sweet peas, 

’N ‘simmon and pineapple trees, 
’N ripe bananners, here and there, 
A dates — in the breeze, 
’N figs and reezins ev’rywhere 

Ail waltin jes’ fer —*— J bees ! 

‘essier’s bees, w mhdopin’ w nes 

A-cittin’ down ane ‘whee in’ th 
Fessler kind o’ Overseein" 

"Bm, and sort 0’ * hee-o-heein’ |” 


“ Fess. of course, he took his ease, 
But ‘twuz bilious on the bees !— 
Sweat, you know, ’ud just stand out 
On their forreds—pant and groan 
And grunt round and limp Sbout — 
And old ‘ Bee,’ o’ course, a-knowin’, 
"Twuzn’t no fair shak to play 
On them pore dumb insecks, ner 
To abuse em t 
Bees has rights, 'm here to 
And that’s all they ast him fer fT 

eared big money! Well, I guess 
* Bee’ shipped —57 more or less, 
Into ev'ry State, perhaps, 
Ever put down on the maps ! 


“ But by the time he fetched ‘em back 
In the spring agin,” says Ike, 
They was actin G4 w+ poy) like, 
Though they ‘peared to ‘lost the track 
‘ as thing they saw or heard. 
= *d lay round oper and gap, 

eir shadde' e sun, 

Doles like untell some bird 
suddently ‘ud may be drap 
in a bloomin’ one wee. 
‘Twitterin’ a tune’ 
In their minds familiously : 
They'd revive u » kind oO”. then, 
Like they argied— Well, it’s ben 
The most longest summer ¥ we 
Ever saw or want to see 
Must be right, though, e 1, ola* Bee’ 
‘Ud notify us !’ they-says-ee, 

uare their chin 


M r 4 
Kind o’ like their head was achin’. 
‘Tetchin’ fer to see how they 
Trusted Fessler that away— 

Him a@lazin’ round, and smerkin’ 
To hisself to see ‘em workin’! 


“ But old * Bee,’ ” says Ike, says he,— 
“Now where is * ? "Where’ s he gone ?— 
Where's the head he helt so free I— 
Where's his pride and vanity !— 
What's his hopes a restin’ on ?—Selected. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


Apicultural Expressions —Dark Honey, 


D. MILLARD. 








** Be careful ” is an injunction often 
sed upon bee-keepers, but gen- 
a intended to apply tothe prac- 
tical part of the profession. ut I 
capnot help thinking that we as 
honey-producers should be more cau- 
tious as to how we express ourselves 
when in the — — of the unin- 


formed, who would be our patrons; 
and if this be true, still ‘greater care 
should be exercised in speaking 


| through the press. 


It is a mistake to suppose that all 
who read are well versed in apicul- 
tural terms, therefore,a word wrongly 
used often causes a wrong impression. 








Even when we use the best known 
| terms, we are often misunderstood, as 
| for instance, as has been stated, the 
|words “extract of,” for extracted. 
But the word extracted is now 80 well 
understood when connected with the 
word honey, that I doubt if any 
| change could be made for the better. 
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When at our State Fair a few years 
ago, I noticed some ladies .viewing 
some honey, and heard such expres- 
sions as, * Isn't it beautiful, splen- 
did ?” etc., and I fancied I could see 
their mouths watering, when a promi- 
nent bee-keeper of this State, in con- 
versation with several others who 
were speaking about their season’s 
success, remarked thus: * ay bees 
did fairly well the forepart of the sea- 
son, but later they gathered consid- 
serable bug-juice. I have about a bar- 
rel and a half on hand.” The ladies 
heard the remark, and turned away 
apparently disgusted. On page 587a 
correspondent sends a sample of what 
he calls honey, but guesses it to be 
honey dew. He is told that it is 
““bug-juice,” miscalled honey-dew, 
and is unfit for winter stores for bees, 
which, no doubt, is true in a measure, 
for I do not believe that honey is ever 
found in any way connected with 
dew. To call it “‘aphide honey” 
would be equally wrong, as honey is 
gathered only from flowers. 1 usually 
eall it ‘‘dark honey ;” some call it 
black honey, which I think would 
sound better to a would-be purchaser, 
than *‘ bug-juice.” 

Right here it occurs to me that the 
extremely dry season just d (just 
the kind of weather for the so-called 
honey-dew), together with the ex- 
treme shortness of the crop, and the 
small amount now on the market, that 
honey-dew or —* well, call it what 
you please) should manifest itself in 
greater quantities than present re- 
ports would indicate, or forever hide 
itself along with “artificial comb 
honey.” 

GATHERING DARK HONEY. 


In the last days of September, 1885, 
I discovered that my bees were gath- 
ering considerable dark, strong honey, 
and that they were bringing it from 
the north. I was determined to know, 
if possible, what it was, and from 
where it came. About one-half mile 
north of my apiary is a marsh, which 
is usually dry the latter part of the 
season ; it is about 50 rods wide, and 
2 or 3 miles long. 


North of this is about the same 
width of swamp, and beyond this is 
hard land covered with timber— 
beech, maple and basswood. I went 
over the road across the marsh to the 
west, and entered the timber north of 
the swamp, and commenced listening 
for bees, and looking for bark-lice, 
climbing up into several small beech 
and maple trees. I then passed south- 
ward and examined through the 
swamp, but I could find neither bark- 
lice, honey-dew, or any bees at work. 


smog | on I came to the marsh, 
where I found whatI was looking for. 
East and west of me for nearly a mile 
the marsh was thickly covered with 
boneset, and the boneset as thickly 
covered with bees. On the south side 
of the marsh was large quantities of 
goldenrod, but the bees were not 
working on it. From observations 
made at that time, and several times 
since, I have come to the conclusion 
that bug-juice is a great bug-bear. 
There is such a substance, however, 
as the excrement of the bark-louse, 








which falls upon the leaves, becomes 
dried, and is again moistened by the 
dews, and bees sometimes work on it; 
but this usually occursin midsummer, 
and when there is little or nothing 
else for them. 

There are also several kinds of 
plants, and boneset isone of them, 
that grow in wet places; and during 
the early season they attain a vigor- 
ous growth, and later in the season, 
as the water dries out of the soil, they 
furnish much dark, strong honey on 
which bees will winter comparatively 
well, especially if wintered out-doors, 
and the weather will admit of an oc- 
casional flight. 

Iindorse Mr. Theilmann’s views as 
expressed on page 584. If those who 
buy and eat my honey do not find the 
foundation in it, 1 certainly am not 
going to call their attention to it ; and 

further think, with Mr. Heddon, 

that the less there is said in the bee- 

pers about the adulteration of 
oney, the better. 

Mendon, Mich. 





Hints about Marketing Honey, — 


O. L. HERSHISER. 





Less than a score of years ago the 
science of modern bee-keeping was in 
its infancy. A few energetic bee- 
keepers saw in their —— the pos- 
sibility of a great industry, and be- 

n vigorously to develop it. Then 

here was no difficulty in disposing of 
the honey crop at what would now 
seem fabulous prices, for the demand 
exceeded the supply. Rough boxes 
holding from 10 to 40 pounds of honey, 
brought from 25 to 30 cents per pound. 


The prices have steadily decreased, 
as the science pote and produc- 
tion increased, until last season the 
beautiful white one-pound boxes sold 
as low as 10 cents per pound. It has 
now become as much a study how 
best to sell, as how to produce weary fh 
If honey can be readily sold, there is 
still more money in producing it now 
than formerly, for thousands of 
pounds can be produced by the new 
pean where hundreds were by the 
old. 

On account of the failure of the 
small fruit * in many sections, as 
well as the shortness of the honey 
* prices for the latter promise to 
be better than for several years past. 
In order to secure the best prices, and 
the quickest sales, t care should 
be taken in pre ng the honey so 
that it will present the most attractive 
appearance in the market. 


Comb honey should be taken from 
the hive as soon as capped, as it is 
much whiter then, than if allowed to 
remain with the bees until the close 
of the season. The propolis should 
be scraped from the sections to give 
them a nice, white appearance. 


The style of kage has often as 
much to do wit — good prices 
and quick sales as the honey itself. 
Small packages, holding from 8 to 24 
are prefe . Such packages are 
best suited to a small market or re- 





tail trade. The case should be made 
of white basswood with a strip of 
lass 2inches wide running the full 
ength of each side. This gives the 
case an attractive appearance, and 
customers can usually judge of the 

uality of the honey without opening 
the package. Cases should be manu- 
factured so cheaply that they may be 
sold with the honey, without expect- 
ing to have them returned. An old, 
soiled case hurts the sale of nice 
honey more than enough to purchase 
a new Case. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Extraeted honey should be sold in 
vessels which will be of use to the 
housewife after the honey has been 
used. Glass fruit-jars are found to 
be very good. Jelly-cups also meet. 
with a ready market. A tin-pail hold- 
ing from 1 to 12 pounds with bail and 
cover, sometimes sells well, but not as 
well - — pe mele they do not 

resent so attractive an appearance. 

t is not advisable to use Mottles or 
tin fruit-cans in marketing extracted 
honey. ‘ 

The style of packing best suited for 
marketing extracted honey in jelly- 
cups is a crate holding 18 cups, ar- 
ranged in three rows of six cups each. 
The crates should be constructed of 
white basswood or pine, with solid 
ends of half-inch stuff, and two thin 
strips on each side, and three strips 
on top and bottom. The bottom strips 
should be heavy enough to support 
the —* of the honey, and 2 inches 
wide. is style of package is quite 
attractive, an a ready 

e. ° 

The best time to market honey is 
during the fall and winter, after the 
season of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables is over. There is usually a 
limited demand at all seasons, but 
care must be exercised during sum- 
mer and early autumn, or the market 
and prices will be injured for the fall 
and winter. 


HONEY CONSUMPTION. 


The honey pig in gy 
every commu can n- 
if one only sets oat it in 
the right way. The bee-keeper should 
aim to have honey on sale at every 
grocery store in his community. Oft- 
times grocerymen of small experience 
will not care to buy the “stuff” at 
first, jally if none has been sold 
in the place before. The bee-keeper 
should leave a case both of comb and 
extracted honey with these inexperi- 
enced a ane ta and collect the 
money after the honey has been sold, 
allowing the salesman a liberal com- 
mission. 


Leave a spoon and an extra jelly- 
cup of honey with the groceryman, 
allow customers an opportunity to 
sample it if they choose. uest 
that your honey be exhibited in a con- 
spicuous place, and if — & ana 
pared for market, it will not to 
attract notice. If proper care and 
thought be given the —— and 
marketing of honey, demand will 
in ashort time be greatly increased. 
Usually the groceryman will be will- 
ing to pay cash for the second lot. 


meets wi 
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A good thing, nicely put up, only 
needs to be known to create a demand 
for it. so that it pays to go to some 
trouble, and even a little expense to 
oe a home market, which is always 
the best, because there are no — t 
or commission charges to eat up the 
rofits, and no risk of dishonesty to 
ke the whole. 
Chautauqua Co.,9 N. Y. 


¥or the American Bee Journal 


An Hermaphrodite Bee, etc. 


ALLEN LATHAM. 











Yesterday as [ was passing through 
my apiary, | noticed a young bee wi 
crumpled wings. I picked it up to 
crush it, know ng that it was of no 
use, and would linger and die. AsI 
picked it up i noticed that it had a 
drone’s abdomen. Well, says I, it is 
a drone reared in a worker-cell, and 
has been thrown out by the bees. But 
to my surprise, when I turned it 
around, I saw that it had the head of 
a worker. This ied toa close exami- 
nation, and I saw that its abdomen 
and hinder pair of legs were undoubt- 
edly drone; whereas the head, thorax, 
wings, and front and middle pairs of 
legs were — undoubtedly worker. 
I will send the phenomenon by mail 


in a Young 

Stranger still, the forepart of the 
bee acted like a worker, while the 
hinder part was clumsy, and when I 
held it in my hand, the bee exuded 
the drabish colored matter which 
young drones so often do when ex- 
cited or handled. 

Now I ask, was there ever a bee of 
that sort seen before? To meitisa 
great curiosity. If you consider it 
worthy, you are welcome to put it in 
the BEE JOURNAL Museum. 
see for 


ou can 
ourself that the bee is sie as 


I say, though perhaps the middle pair 
of legs may be drone ins of 
worker. The bee now, as I send it, is 


dead; if it gets dry, a little steaming 
will limber it up so thatit may be 
handled. 

The goldenrods and asters are com- 
ing on finely here. We have had 
some splendid weather, and bees have 
worked as they have never worked 
before. I think that sufficient honey 
will be gathered to winter them. 

Lancaster,© Mass., Sept. 27, 1887. 


[The bee mentioned above is aso- 
called hermaphrodite. A true her- 
maphrodite, like the common snail 
and angle-worm, is an animal which 
is at the same time both male and 
female. Thus an angle-worm has 
both ovaries and testes, and so pro- 
duces both eggs or germ-cells and 
spermatozoa or sperm-cells. Insects 
are never true hermaphrodites, but 
may appear to be both male and 
female. Ihave many bees that ap- 
pear to be one sex, if we examine the 
head and thorax, and_ the other sex if 
the abdomen be examined. Thus the 


female, as to head and thorax, and 
male as to abdomen. I find that all 
the legs are of the worker type. Mr. 
L. thought the posterior legs were 
drone; but they have the charac- 
teristics of a worker’s legs. When 
the abdomen is drone in its charac- 
teristics, the bee is really male. If 
the abdomen is of the female type, 
then the bee is really female. In the 
the first case testes were present; in 
the last, ovaries. Last fall I received 
from a bee-keeper a queen, many of 
whose bees were of this kind. The 
queen seemed ailing, as she was not 
prolific, yet she lived over winter, and 
a few weeks last spring. Such her- 
maphrodites are often found among 
higher animals.—A. J. Coox.] 





Bees without Food for 21 Days, ete 


HIBERNATION OR STARVATION ? 








We have been making some experi- 
ments to ascertain if possible how 
long bees will live on one meal, or, in 
other words, when their sacs are 
filled with honey, how long they can 
live if kept in the right temperature. 
In experimenting with foul brood and 
fasting bees, we have had them live 


have lived longer, but just as soon as 
a few bees fell from the cluster, and 
their abdomens began to look smaller, 
we would take them out, feeling as- 
sured that the disease was cured, as 
experience afterwards always proved. 
In shipping queens we find that some- 
times they die within five days; at 
other times we find that oan live 
from twenty to V days, although 
they would have f to go to when- 
ever they required it, 

Since this question came up, about 
bees being wintered without food 
away up north near James Bay, these 
things have been revolving in our 
mind. We thought we would make 
some tests,as we have a bee-house 
which we think is well adapted for 
this kind of work, as the sub-earth 
ventilation pipes about 40 rods 
under ground, and the temperature is 
about the same summer and winter, 
and the chimneys, which are on the 
top, cause a draft to pass through it. 
By opening the draft and allowing a 
current of air to pass through, and 
closing the bee-house up tightly, we 
have kept colonies from 12 to 21 days, 
hanging there in a cluster. Twenty- 
one days may seem a long time for 
bees to exist without any food except 
what they take with them in the ab- 
domen, yet when the right tempera- 
ture can be secured, and the bees be 
induced to cluster at the commence- 
ment, we would not be surprised to 
find that they might be kept very 
much longer. We may say that the 
bees which fasted 21 days are now in 
good condition, and from all appear- 
ances they now promise to survive the 





bee sent by Mr. Latham is plainly 


for nine days; perhaps they would |& 


If any one had advanced the theory 
that they believed bees could be kept 
for 21 days as we have done, we would 
never have believed such a statement. 
Now that we have actually done it, 
may there not be some special condi- 
tions secured whereby bees could be 
wintered on much less stores? We 
think that this is something that we 
can all afford to experiment a little 
in, even though we do lose a few colo- 
nies. Who knows but the next great 
stride in bee-keeping might be to take 
all the honey from them, and have the 
ee owe specially prepared with 
all the desired conditions, and winter 
our bees without stores? There 
would be one saving at least; they 
would not and could not have the 
diarrhea, and if we fed them once or 
more, we could afford to get the best 
possible food for them; and even if 
we required to feed them once or 
twice during the winter, what a sav- 
ing this would be! 

We do not say that all this is - 
sible, but if we can keep them 21 days 
when we supposed that we could not 
keep them more than one-third of 
that time, why may we not reasonably 
suppose that we can keep them 
throughout the winter without food ? 
Then, again, suppose it is necessary 
to feed them once or twice during the 
winter—we might select and give 
them such f as would be 
adapted to their requirements, and 
least liable to give them the diarrhea. 
Again, they would have more food to 
0 to, and would have to be satisfied 
with just what they had, and could 
not continue to gorge themselves 
until their bodies become so inflated 
that they could not retain the con- 
tents. Suppose some of our scientists 
turn their attention in this direction 
and see what the result may be. if 
Prof. Cook, McLain and others, hav- 
ing bees in localities where they can 
put them into caves far down in the 
earth,or in specially made repositories 
where any desired temperature can be 
secured, would look into this matter, 
no doubt further light on the subject, 
and something interesting to all of us 
would be the result. Bees in the fall 
of the year are not so valuable asin 
the spring. and we think experiments 
might be made without costing too 
much to the experimenters, 

Perhaps some will think that this 
will assist in proving Mr. Clarke’s 
hibernation theory, but facts are 
stubborn things, and it does not mat- 
terto us whose theory it proves or dis- 
proves. If we can secure a condition 
under which bees will exist for a long 
time without food, it is worth while 
trying. We do not care whether it is 
get hibernation, starvation, or any 
other name;if we can improve on 
any system it is our duty to do so. 
Live heo-keouers should never slum- 
ber in their business, but make an 
effort to improve every condition to 
the best of their ability. 


EXAMINE THE COLONIES CAREFULLY. 


Have you examined your bees with- 
in the iast week; weighed them and 
ascertained b-yond any doubt that 
they have plenty of stores for winter ? 





winter. 


If you have not,many will die of 
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starvation long before spring. At 
one of our bee-yards containing a few 
less than 200 colonies, from which we 
had taken no honey except a little 
early clover, when the flow ceased 
there was enough in many hives to 
winter 2 colonies, and we then decided 
that they had sufficient, and could 
spare enough for 50 colonies more, so 
we extracted in some of our other 
yards more closely than we otherwise 
would, expecting to take from many 
of these hives sufficient to winter the 
others on; but judge of our surprise 
on going over them carefully last 
week, to find that they had, since the 
cessation of the honey-flow, consumed 
so much that some of them actually 
required feeding ! 

After —— the stores they 
had, we find they will need from 5 to 
15 pounds each before they will be 
ready for pe Of course their 
having such a plentiful supply on 
hand after the flow ceased, caused 
them to breed more rapidly than those 
that were extracted from and had less 
stores, so that now they are very 
strong in bees—some of them, we 
fear, are too strong, for we find that 
colonies having too many bees going 
into winter quarters,commence breed- 
ing in the winter, and frequently con- 
sume their stores and starve to death 
before spring. We prefer medium 
colonies when winterediin a special re- 
pository, but for out-door wintering 
we think there is less danger of loss 
with those unusually strong. 

Not having sealed honey to give 
those colonies as we expected, we 
placed on about 100 Canadian feeders; 
about 15 pounds of granulated sugar 
syrup was putinto each feeder. This 
was done late in the evening, and b 
morning the bees had taken it all 
down except a little in the bottom. 
They were filled again, and in about 
12 hours the bees had taken it all 
down. Good, strong colonies in warm 
weather, with plenty of room below 
to store it, will carry down from these 
feeders about 30 pounds in one day... 


The consumption of stores in the 
last two months will astonish many 
of even our best bee-keepers, when 
they examine their hives. We ho 
this warning will not be unheeded by 
any. Have no — work about it, 
take scales, set the hive on them, take 
the gross weight, and then deduct the 
weight of the hive. We usually weigh 
several, and take the average weight 
of the hive, frames with bees, comb 
and stores. After deducting the 
weight of the hive, deduct say 5 

unds for bees, comb, pollen, ete., 

en have no less than 20 pounds in 
small colonies, and 30 pounds in large 
ones, We would rather have 5 poun 
more than one pound less per colony. 


Plenty of stores stimulates bees, 
and itis a great mistake to simply 
tee them barely what willcarry them 
hrough the winter....This is a very 
important matter, and you should not 
forget to feed the bees any more than 
you should your horses, 

Now, sometimes, we find the 
weather cold when we feed, and the 
bees clustered quietly on the combs. 
If the food is poured into the feeder 


up and take it, especially if the 
weather is very cold. Now, all that 
is necessary, even in frosty weather, 
to make them take it, is simply to 
| aed it in very warm. We have 
requently filled the feeders with hot 
syrup, which would indicate when the 
thermometer was placed in it, a tem- 
—— of 150°, or perhaps 175°. The 

eat from this syrup when the feeder 
was covered,would pass down through 
the opening, warm the bees, and 
warm up the whole hive, and they 
would sup at it carefully until it got 
cold enough, when it would be taken 
down and stored in the combs quicker 
even than cold syrup on a warm day. 
But hot or warm food fed in very 
warm weather is liable to cause rob- 
bing, and when the weather is suffi- 
ciently warm, we would not advise 
feeding any but cold yr until late 
in the evening, when the s would 
relish it,and the excitement be all 
over before morning. 


Our plan of feeding enables us to 
feed a colony without any stores, 
sufficient for wintering, in one or two 
days. The excitement of feeding 
over, the bees seal it at their leisure, 
and 25 per cent. is gained by this sys- 
tem over a slow method. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Nebraska State Fair and Convention. 


The bee-keepers of Nebraska, while 
viewing the finest exhibition ever 
made of their State’s productions at 
the State Fair in Lincoln, were highly 
pleased with the grand exhibition of 
the apiarian products made by Mrs. 
Heater, Messrs. E. Tower and E. 
Kretchmer, and others, under the 
supervision of E. W. Whitcomb. Mrs. 
Heater’s ye received special no- 
tice in the daily papers, and in the 
opinion of the writer it was the best 
display given. 

he exhibition of honey, hives, fix- 
tures, etc., prompted many questions 
on the part of lovers of honey; these 
were promptly and willingly answered 
by the exhibitors. 

On Wednesday evening, Sept. 14, 
the Nebraska Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met in the Botanical Lecture 
room of the State University. The 
evening was devoted to a discussion 
of the year’s result in apiculture. 


The general opinion was that there 
would be but a small —— of —— 
in the State, but that the bees h 
gathered enough honey from heart’s- 
ease to supply them with natural 
stores for winter, and was also stimu- 
lating late fall breeding. This latter 
result gave rise to a lively debate re- 
garding the advisability of having the 
bees hatch after the weather becomes 
too cool for natural flight. 

What should be the relative posi- 
tion of the hive to the sun, in order to 
insure early working ? was well con- 
sidered. Figures given by the super- 
intendent of bees on the Fair Ground 
showed that there is much in favor of 
the sunny side. 

The association met again on 
Thursday evening, and the presence 








cold, they are not much inclined to go 


of alarger number of experienced 








bee-keepers, and of Prof. C. E. Besse 
seemed to enthuse each one, and 
went diving into the flowers to see 
where the nectar is, , 

Prof. Bessey gave a classification of 
the honey-yielding flowers of our 
State, and explained the organism of 
many of these, and also showed how 
essential the visits of ae ne 
insects are to the fertilization o 
blossoms. 

After a discussion ing the 
merits of many of our wild flowers, it 
was generall lieved by those pres- 
ent that we have a first-class honey- 
producing State. 

Those remaining for the last meet- 
ing of the association felt encouraged 
and well compensated for time spent 
in the extra session. 

H. N. Parrerson, Sec, 





Bees in the Red Clover, 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 


W. H. W., Pierce County, Wis., 
asks: ‘Is ita fact, if there were no 
—— we would have no clover 


There are many plants in the 
economy of nature, dependent upon 
insects for the fertilization of their 
seed, and red clover is a striking ex- 
ample. The well-known flower, 
bleeding-heart_ (Dicentra spectabilis) 
bears no seed, * a native of 
North China, and its fertilizing moth 
has never been introduced in 
country. 

itis claimed by some that Italian 
bees work upon red clover, and de- 
nied by others. I think that under 
certain conditions they do,as when 
the heads are very small by reason of 
drouth, these bees are able to reach 
the nectar. 

The first crop of red —— 
the most luxuriant, yields very little 
seed, so little that it does not pay 
growers to thresh it. The reason for 
this is that there are so few bumble- 
bees at this season, as only the queen 
and a few workers winter over. But 
by the time the second crop blooms, 

ere are ples’. of workers to do the 
work assigned them. It appears to 
be their special mission to fertilize 
this clover, as they do not store suffi- 
cient honey to be of any use to man- 








kind. 
Waldo F. Brown,a prominent writer 


on cultural topics, wrote'last year 
to the Philadelphia Press, that he 
never before harvested such a large 
crop of clover seed, and before cut- 
ting, destroyed more bumble-bee’s 
nests than he ever saw before on the 
same amount of ground. By so doing 
it appears that he willingly killed 
‘“*the goose that laid the golden — 

It would be well for agriculturists 
to ascertain, before destro in- 
sects, whether they are friends or 
foes to their interests. In Australia 
no clover seed was produced ; and as- 
certaining the reason, bumble-bees 
were introduced, when it bore seed in 
abundance. 

Red clover is a very useful plant, 





and during the severe drouth, when 
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the blue- was dry and brown, I 
noticed the bunches of red clover 
among it growing luxuriantly. As 
these insects are absolutely —— 
for the production of red clover ‘ 
they should receive better treatment 
from agriculturists than heretofore, 
as it is a common practice to send out 
aman or boy, at certain seasons of 
the year, to destroy every nest that 
can be found, for fear they may sting 
the horses while fall plowing. 


This may be necesssary on land 
thatis to be plowed in the fall, but 
where their nests are loca in 
meadows, they could be shut in as 
easily as to destroy them, and let out 
after the crop is secured. The nest 
could be marked in the meadows, and 
the grass cut away, and after sun- 
down, when the bees had all entered, 
the holes could be securely closed, and 
kept so until the hay was secured, 
and then opened. 
Peoria,© Ils. 


Yor the American Bee < vurnal, 


Water-Tight Hives, ete. 


A. C. TYRREL. 


I make hives water-tight and dura- 
ble by giving them two good coats of 
white paint (three are better), spread- 
ing the last coat on thicker than the 
first, and while the paint is still fresh, 
sprinkle thickly with sand; what is 
not absorbed by the paint will rattle 
off. Sand adds but a trifle to the 
weight of the hive; the extra labor is 
not worth speaking about, and then 











the hive is practically indestructable, 
and presents a fine appearance—an 
ornament to any apiary or lawn. 


Try it. 
PREVENTION OF MOTHS. 


A good receipt for cooking a hare is 
to catch it first, they say, and the bet- 
ter way to keep moths from honey- 
comb is to catch the millers, or do it 
by proxy. 

The most effectual method that I 
employ, is to allow a flock of Pekin 
ducks free access to the apiary. They 
forage during moonlight nights—the 
only variety, I believe, that prowl 
about after dark. I have never had a 
moth in my hives. 


VENTILATING BEE-CELLARS. 


Iam enlarging my bee-cellar, and I 
wish to know how to ventilate it to 
the best advantage, and at the same 
time exclude the frost. The cellar is 
under the house directly over the 
dining room, and a pi rom the cel- 
lar to the outside of the house would 
be an unsightly object. 1. How would 
it do to run a pipe through the floor, 
connecting it with the stove-pipe in 
the dining room? 2. Is it absolutely 
nece: to keep the temperature of 
a bee-cellar 40° or 45°? Some say 50°. 


Last fall I took extra pains to make 
my cellar tight and warm, and the 
mercury did not register 45° during 
the winter, but the bees were very 
restless all winter, and the number of 
dead bees in the spring was much 
greater than the previous year, the 





thermometer registering about 28° 
one the winter months. 


e tem re in a cellar on the 
outside of the hivesis say 30°, inside 
among the bees it must register 80° or 
higher, if the colony is strong. In the 
spring of 1885, a swarm of Italians 
— and took up there quarters 
in a hollow cottonwood tree, where 
they have wintered ever since, ina 
bleak, exposed place. The thermome- 
ter has not once registered 60° durin 
the winter, and still they live an 
flourish. 

Madison,4 Nebr. 


[I. That is quite often done, and 
works satisfactorily. 

2. Yes; itis best to keep the tem- 
perature at from 40° to 45° Fahr.— 
Ep.]} 





Cellar vs, Ou-Duor Wintring, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


It is a pleasure indeed to discuss 
apicultural problems with such a man 
as O. O. Poppleton—one who can lay 
aside prejudices, and calmly and fairly 
try to find truth. I am glad to note 
with what unanimity most of the bee- 

pers and their contributors are 

pping personalities — discussing 
principles instead of men. 

In regard to caring for bees in the 
cellar, there may bea grain of truth 
in what Mr. Poppleton says. If a 
man wishes to leave his bees uncared 
for all winter, and go off to ine “ land 
of flowers,’ it may be better to pro- 
tect them thoroughly upon the sum- 
mer stands. Most of our bee-keepers, 
however, stay at home in the winter, 
and to them this question of supervi- 
sion is not a weight one. Take my 
own case, for instance. 4 bees were 
kept in a cellar under the sitting-room, 
hence there was no expense for a fire 
on account of the bees, or else there 
was no expense for a fire to keep our- 
selves warm. I presume the majority 
of bee-keepers are situated in exactly 
this manner. And now about the 
supervision in regard to temperature : 


We ripped apart, for a short dis- 
tance, two breadths of the carpet, 
bored a hole in the floor, and sus- 
pended a thermometer by means of a 
string attached to a cork that just 
filled the holein the floor. A rug was 
kept over the slit in the carpet. Our 
little girls kept watch of the tempera- 
ture. It seemed to afford them con- 
siderable pleasure to have each one 
guess what the ‘‘ tempuchary ”’ (as the 

oungest one called it) was, and then 
ook and see who had guessed the 





nearest. The ‘‘ tempuchary ” varied 
from 40° to 48°; most of the time it 
wes 45°. When we had extremel 


cold weather, accompanied by hig 
winds, the mercury would sink to 40°. 
Upon several occasions I kept a lamp- 
stove burning all night in the hatch- 
way, and burned, perhaps, between | 
one and two gallons of oil. Had there 
been a double door to the hatchway, 
Ido not think this burning of lamps 
would have been necessary. The! 





mercury reached 48° during warm 
days upon the approach of spring. 
Nearly all cellars need a drain, and it 
is yd about as easy to make the 
drain so that it can be used for a sub- 
earth ventilator as not. My own 
cellar-drain is so arranged ; but I have 
not allowed the air to in through 
the drain for the last two winters. 
Doyouask why? Well, I had my 
doubts as to its benefits; and, besides 
this, it lowered the temperature. Had 
the pipe been longer it might not 
have done so; it is only about seventy 


eet. 

I had 20 colonies buried in a clam 
last winter. They were put in abou 
the middle of November. A wooden 
tube 3 inches square, and about 8 feet 
long, extended from near the bottom 
of the clamp up through the coverin 
of earth, ard projected 4 or 5 fee 
above the surface. At the bottom of 
this tube was kept a thermometer, 
whence it could easily be drawn by 
means of a string. hen the bees 
were first put up, the temperature in 
the clamp was 47°. It ually sank, 
and in a week had reached, 45°. Here 
it remained until steady cold weather 
came on, when it again gradually fell 
until it reached 42°,where it remained 
unchanged for nearly four months. 
When the warm days of April came 
it gradually rose to 45°, at which 
point it was when the bees were re- 
moved. Now, the beesin this clamp 
wintered splendidly, and there were 
no fires and no supervision, and the 
conditions were the same as though 
they had been wintering in an out- 
door cellar. 

I am aware that some bee-keepers 
use a fire. to warm their bee-cellars, 
and, with some cellars, this may be 
necessary; but with an underground 
cellar that receives a steady supply of 
heat from the earth, fires are wholly 
unnecessary; and all the supervision 
that is needed does not amount to 
any thing practically, so far as cost is 
concerned—at least, not to the mau 
who lives at home in the winter. 


Mr. P. speaks of the “wear and 
tear” of putting bees in the cellar, 
and taking them out again. I fail to 
see where there is any ‘“‘wear and 
tear.” He further says.acellar will 
not last always, and must be repaired. 
This is true of some cellars. A cellar 
stoned up, and under a building, such 
a oneas Mr. Taylor’s or Mr. Hed- 
don’s, will require no repairs for a 
lifetime. Mr. Root speaks of the cost 
of preparing the cellar for wintering 
bees ; that the windows must be dark- 
ened ; sub-earth ventilation furnished, 
ete. Candidly,do you, or does any- 
body know that all these things are 
needed? Do we know that a cellar 
must be dark ? and if we do know it 
is it expensive to darken the cellar ? 
Where is the man who knows that 
sub-earth ventilation, or any ventila- 
tion for a bee-cellar is needed? Mr. 
P. says there are two “ifs” in the 
quotation from Prof. Cook; and then 
in the next sentence he (Poppleton) 


| says, ‘*‘ Chaff hives are safe in severe 


winters if” (there it is again) “‘ the 
are properly constructed and hand- 
led ;” but the really weak point is 
this part of the argument is found in 
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this sentence: ‘‘Many of us older 
heads have supposed that we had 
found the royal road to success, and 
would reach it, too, for a series of 
years, when some climatic or food 
changes would occur, and the goal 
would be still ahead.” I wish to call 
attention to the part I have italicized. 
The two “ifs” in my quotations from 
Prof. Cook are surmountable. We 
can have the cellar right; ditto the 
food; but in out-door wintering those 
climatic changes are an element of 
uncertainty, the damages from which 
can be only partly averted by chaff 
hives or protection of some kind. In 
the cellar we can have the conditions 
the same every winter. 


I have yet to lose a colony havin 
cane-sugar for stores, and wintere 
ina warm cellar, and by the methods 
that I now employ I can have the 
winter stores consist of so large a per 
cent. of sugar, and that, too, in such 
a position that it will almost surely be 
used during the winter, and all with 
so little labor, that the damage of loss 
from unsuitable food practically 
amounts to but little. Itis so slight 
that I prefer to take the risk rather 
than to perform more labor and take 
no risk. I will admit, that some 
honey is equal to sugar for wintering 

urposes ; andI sincerely wish that 

r. P. could Ps us an articJe upon 
the subject of getting good honey for 
wintering our bees, and also tell us 
why he thinks that colonies worked 
upon the top-story plan do not winter 
so well; yes, and point out *‘ the very 
obvious reasons” why neighbor 
Doane’s bees did not winter so well 
as mine. 

Yes, Mr. P., it is an experienced 
apiarist who can make it pay to spread 

e brood, if any one can. It is also 
true, that the time for doing this 
work comes before the rush of the 
honey harvest; and I do not doubt 
that,combined with spring cn, 
many apiarists might find it profit- 
able; but I feel satisfied that the 
same results, or nearly as good re- 
sults, may be secured with no labor; 
and certainly no bee-keeper need 
spread the brood in the spring, simp] 
for lack of something todo. What 
mean by accomplishing the same re- 
sults with no labor is, using hives 
having a brood-nest of sueh capacity 
soca ge of ordinary prolificness 
can and will keep the combs filled 
with brood without “‘horse-whipping”’ 
her by spreading the brood. e can 
often increase our profits by increas- 
ing the number of our colonies, rather 
than by increasing the average pro- 
ducts of those colonies we already 
a. In other words, —2 

e greatest amount of honey wit 
the least expenditure of capital and 
labor” does not necessarily mean 
securing large yields per colony. 


I will explain why I consider it 


more profitable to winter bees upon 
sugar when producing comb honey: 
The prices of extracted honey, and 
sugar, are very oe same; Or, 
at least, they have n, hence the 
a could not be very great, while 

e price of comb honey is twice as 

at. Iam aware that many believe 
bat twice as much extracted as comb 





honey can be produced, and perhaps 
this is true in a majority of cases; 
but those who are well up in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, and employ 
the best methods, know that they can 
secure at least three-fourths as much 
comb as extracted honey. 
Rogersville, é Mich. 


·— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Beginning in Bee-Keeping, etc. 


ED 8. EDEN. 








The motto, “ What is worth doing, 
is worth doing well,” is applicable to 
bee-keepers in general. It should be 
the “ guiding-star ’’ of every apiarist, 
especially with the beginner, as it 
would save him a great deal of time, 
trouble and expense. I also find that 
exactness is everything. 


Two years ago I attended an auction 
sale,and among other things to be 
sold were 75 or 80 colonies of bees. I 
thought it would be a good chance to 
get a few colonies, so I secured 8 in 
what was called Quinby hives; but if 
they were Quinby hives, there must 
be many different sizes, as no two of 
them were alike. The frames were 
simply ridiculous, for some were % of 
an inch wide, some 1% inches, and 
others 2 inches wide. Some frames 
would come within 1] inch of the bot- 
tom-board, and others would touch it ; 
some hives had 8 frames, some 7, and 
others 6. "The majority of the frames 
were made out of lath, and not trim- 
med down, at that. One grand (?) 
feature about these hives was, where 
they lacked in bees they made up in 
moths, as they were present by the 
hundred. 

I soon discovered that I had to get 
the bees out of those hives, or the 
moths would do it forme. I made u 
10 new hives with frames, and then 
transferred all of the best combs into 
new frames, shook the bees into the 
new hives, and then broke up the old 
frames and burned them. I rendered 
all the odd bits of comb into wax,and 
made over the old hives into the 
Langstroth size. 


Others who got bees at that sale, 
fared just as badly as I did. The ma- 
jority have given up bee-keeping, but 
a few still hang on, hoping that some 

reat boom will lift them “high and 

ry.” But the only effective one will 
be to “‘ boom ꝰ the bees out of those 
old hives. I would advise those who 
intend to begin bee-keeping, to visit 
the nearest good apiarist, and get 1 or 
2 colonies, for starting right is the 
main point. Avoid old-fogy bee-men ! 


» Five years ago I visited an old-f 
bee-keeper that had 2 colonies. e 
tert them in the house-garret, and in 
winter the bees went out through a 
knot-hole in the gable. He observed 
that more went out than came in, so 
he put them in the kitchen. Then 
with fanning-mill screens he made a 
cage to eee stragglers. When any 
— called on him, he would show 
he bees. If they were not out in the 
cage he would give the hive a few 


laugh at the infuriated bees. All of 
them died, as might be expected. 
Last spring I had 15 colonies to take 
out of winter quarters, which I have 
increased to 42, and obtained 250 lbs. 
of honey, it being too ag Bg any- 
thing to prosper. I have nm feed- 
ing my bees for the last two weeks. 
Eastwood, Ont., Oct. 1, 1887. 





London Journal of Horticulture. 


The Variations in Honey. 


LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 








I have been endeavoring to discover 
the cause of the variations of honey 
gathered from flowers of the same 
nature, but I am puzzled. Bees ap- 
pear particular in keeping separate 
the different kinds of honey they 
gather and store in their hive. When 
taking the honey from my hives last 
autumn, | observed not less than six 
distinct kinds in one hive—viz., a 
litle from the sycamore, charlock, 
lime, clover, bean,thyme,and heather, 
with patches of other kinds. 


‘From this hive I selected combs 
containing the four last-named, re- 
taining the thyme as excellent in the 
comb ; the other three I dripped, the 
heather in its liquid state being of a 
beautiful pale amber color, with a fine 
* and aroma, with a slight bitter- 
ish but agreeable taste. 

The clover was, as usual, of a pale 
color, and, in consequence of the fine 
season, of a body with its usual 
fine, piquant flavor, which makes it 
the universal favorite amongst the 
ladies as well as gentlemen with un- 
impaired tastes. 

he bean honey either in its liquid 
or granulated form is no favorite of 
mine ; it is too sweet, flat, and heavy, 
while the color is dark and —— 53 

All these threesamples are candied, 
the clover honey ——* small but 
well-defined granules. The other two 
samples have granules so very fine 
that to see the crystals a high mag- 
nifying power is required. 

In samples of the same honey 
in the comb, and also standing in 
the same place,some of it unsealed 
remains in its liquid state, unless on 
the outside, where, contrary to the 
——— honey, the granules are large 
and the cells —2 a proportion of 
the crystallizable and non-crystalliza- 
ble honey, the latter being absent in 
the Eps honey. 1 would have set 
down t henomenon with the drip- 
ped honey being due to the agitation 
when being dripped, and the entering 
of air when being separated from the 
comb. But conflicting evidence comes 
in, showing honey gathered in the 
same moor underwent the same 
manipulation to be candied, but with 
large granules,and part uncrystallized. 

How this difference arises I leave 
others to explain. My experience is 
that honey gathered in localities not 
far distant from each other differs 

tly both in flavor and body. I 
ave taken my bees toseven different 
moors, and every one of these moors 
ielded different colored and flavored 
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| have two samples of heather honey 
gathered at moors twenty miles apart. 
Both ——— Pa as a as 
butter, the other w a granules ; 
the former of a light few’ of and the 
latter of a bigh amber color; yet when 
liquid they could not be distinguished 
one from the other, neither in the 
color nor the flavor. 


If the qualities of honey are to be 
fixed. let it be by chemistry; there is 
a wide field for research in that way, 
and much might be learnt by its 
study, especially with honey, to help 
people to —“ the — — ww —* 
ous purposes it is employed, bu 
will never settle whet is the best 
honey to suit every taste. Chemically 
speaking, there is a great difference 
in honeys, although most authors tell 
us that good honey is composed of 
equal re of crystallizable and non- 
crystallizable portions. these contain- 
ing three constituents—sugar, muci- 
lage, and an acid; then divide these 
again into their respective gases, 
which gives but a poor idea to know 
what good honey is. 

Other modern writers tell us that 
the quality of the honey depends upon 
the age of the bees that gathered it— 
white when bees are young, but de- 
preciating in color and goer ty as the 
bees get older. Then the same en- 
cyclopeedias tell us the countries that 
produce the best honey—assertions 
with little to support them, for the 
best grades of honey, and with flavor 
to suit all tastes, need not be. sought 
for out of the United Kingdom, and 
if the bee is properly attended, the 
Nation might be well supplied with- 
out depending upon foreign supplies 
of honey. 

_ There has been much written about 
judging honey, and we have been 
told that g 
lates, yet granulated samples have 
been frequently disqualified. I «am 
aware that the a sat shows wil! 
never give satisfaction to all, yet I 
think there should be consistence in 
process and practice. What I consider 

-keepers should aim at is, to care- 
fully select all samples of go yes a 
ing every kind separate, never mix 
two kinds, and e care when the 
extractor is used, to extract none but 
from sealed combs. Many honeys 
contain much of what may be termed 
the cream of honey; this is lighter 
than the main body, and is of an oily 
nature, eee if the honey is 
much heated, and is lost if mixed 
with the watery, unsealed honey that 
is often thrown out by the extractor 
either by what is termed the “ ripen- 
ing process,” or by fermentation con- 
se vee oe the mixture. 

and. 


[There is a misconception in the 
minds of many, concerning the bees 
visiting only one kind of bloom in one 
journey. We admit that very rarely 
do bees visit two different kinds of 
bloom before returning to the hive; 
but there are instances on record of 
their doing so, and on such occasions 
the bees do actually mix the different 


honey always grann-| 


Local Convention Directory. 


(887, Time and piace of Meeting. 
Oct. el ome 3 State, at Falmouth, Ky. 
J.T. Connley, Sec., Napoleon, Ky. 
Oct, 26,—Wabash County, at Wabash, Ind. 
F. 8. Comstock, Sec., North Manchester, Ind. 
Oct. 26, 27.—Pan-Handle, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. L. Kinsey, Sec., Blaine, O. 
Oct. 28.—Darke County, at Arcanum, O. 
J. A. Roe, Sec., Union City. Ind, 
Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chi , Ils. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Roge: le, Mich. 


Dec. 7-9.—Mich State, at East naw, Mich. 
. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


1888. 
Jan. 20.—Haldimand, at Cayuga, Ontario. 
E. C. Campbell, See., Cayuga, Ont. 


In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Value of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
etc.—Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Roseville,+o 
Ills., on Sept. 30, 1887, says: 


We have had rain eve 
days—a real soaki n, for which 
we are very thankful. We have al- 
ready been assisted to secure $30 by 
the existence of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union (indirectly). I feel that we 
ought to throw in our influence also. 
Ihave just had a good laugh over the 
numerous names suggested for ex- 
tracted honey. I th we cannot do 
better than to retain the name ‘ ex- 
tracted’ for honey out of the comb, 
unless it be “liquid honey.” Mr. A. 
is well pleased with his Japanese 
buckwheat; it grew larger, and the 
grain is larger than the other. But a 
few seeds of the Chapman honey- 
plant grew, and none of the Alsike 
clover, last spring. 





day for five 





Small Crop and Increase—Wwm. 
Pearson, Oswalt,© lowa, on Oct. 3, 
1887, says: 


The honey crop of this year is one- 
fourth of the yield of last year, and 
the increase is 30 per cent. Swarms 
hived on the utchinson plan—5 
frames with starters—gave from 20 to 
80 pounds of comb honey, and gath- 
ered fall honey enough to winter on ; 
while others that did not swarm gath- 
ered half as much, 





Successful Italianizing,etc.—N. M. 
Middlebrook, Patterson,o. Texas, on 
Sept. 23, 1887, writes : 


I have now 20 young Italian queens 
which I reared and superseded black 
ones with. All are laying and doing 
well. This was my first Italianizing, 
and only made a failure of 3 or 4. Our 
honey crop is about one-half so far. 
Bees are getting honey now right 
along, but how long it will last I can- 
not tell. 





kinds of honey.—Eb.] 


They are working on the| Pe 


Common Live-Forever and Aster. 
—Walter B. Downing, Lexington.© 
Ky., on Sept. 23, 1887, writes : 


I send two kinds of flowers which I 
would like to have named. What 
value are they as honey plants? The 
first one with the cluster of flowers 
and large leaf grows in our yard and 
rarden as a flower. It has been bloom- 
ng for some time, and when the 
weather is suitable, the bees crowd on 
itall day. It grows in large bunches, 
and comes up from the roots every 


year. 
The other plant is just nning to 
bloom ; it grows about, 4 feet high, 


and comes up from the roots every 
It grows well on thin * washy ” 
and. We have about 3 acres of 
‘“washy” land that was sowed to 
timothy and grass about 4 or5 years 
0, and this weed is about to take it. 
e bees are thick on it when it is in 
full bloom. Last fall we thought we 
would have to feed for winter stores, 
but when we examined the hives, 
there was some honey to spare, and 
we think that they gathered the most 
of it from this plant. 
We have secured from 800 to 1,000 
pounds of nice clover honey, mostly 
extracted, from 11 colonies, spring 
count, and increased them to 17 colo- 
nies. The honey has nearly all been 
sold in the home market at 10 to 18 
cents per pound. 


[No.1 is the common “live for- 
ever,” or garden opine, sedum tele- 
phium. I find that the bees are at- 
tracted to it in our College garden 
not a little. I do not know how much 
nectar it yields. 

No. 2 is one of our best asters. The 
asters seem to have yielded much 
honey this year. I hear good reports 
of them from all parts of the country. 
—A. J. CooK.] 


Bees did Well, etc.—Ben. Betten, 
Goodell’s,o+ Mich., on Oct. 8, 1887, 
says: 

My bees did well for this poor a 
and they have their hives full 
honey to winteron. I use one of the 
new reversible hives, and I like it 
first-rate. It is so nice to handle, and 
the reversible crate is all that could 
be desired. I would use noother. I 
would like to hear from others who 
use the reversible hives. 








Convention Notices. 





ug” The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold their next meeti at Arca- 
num, O., on Friday, Oct. 28, 1887. J. A. B, Sec. 





Union Convention at Chicago.—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
meet in joint convention at the Commercial 
Hotel, cor. Lake and Dearborn Streets, in 
Chicago, Ills., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Nov. 16,17 and 18, 1887. Arr 
ments have been made with the Hotel, for 
back room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
day, each: front room, $2.00 per day each 
rson. This date occurs during the second 
week of the Fat Stock Show, when excursion 





wild morning-glory. This is the first 
I ever knew them to work on it. 


rates will be very low. 
W. Z. Hutrosinson, Sec. 
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Special | Rotices. 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we haye on our list. 


As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “* Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to havea dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 








Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches.—We nave now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $2.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








When Henewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bur 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three sub.;criptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


A Valuable Book Given Away.—We 
| have made arrangements by which we can 
'supply the AMERICAN Bre JOURNAL and 
| the New York World—both weekly—for one 
year, for $2.10, and present the subscriber 
| with ome of these books, bound in Leath- 


* 
a | erette Free Calf : 
° 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES—from 
432 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, $2.00. 


History OF ENGLAND—from before the 
Christian era to 1887.—Price, $2.00. 


EVERYBODY's Booxk—a treasury of useful 
knowledge.—410 pages.—Price, $2.00. 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the sub- 
scriber at the time of sending the subscrip- 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchanged. 

The book selected will be mailed in a card- 
board case, at the subscriber's risk ; if lost 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure towrite your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. The 
subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside. 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and have made such favorable terms, 
that we will now club them with the Bsr 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail. The subscription to the Bez Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 
begin anew at any time. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00 ; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
(f you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 


=” Sample Copies of the Bez JouRNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we will send them all to the agent. 








Wucea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent) by mail. 
add 1 cent each for postage. 















OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


The American Bee Journal . a 5 
and Gleani in Beo-Culture.. —— 2 00... a 
Bee-K —* 25.. 


* 
wi 
x 


gs 


ee DODO I 


Bee- 
The A 
Can 


a 
Lf 


Cee ee ee eeene 


cr 


SSsas SRastssa 


ournal.. 
Dzierzon’s — 
Root’s A BC of ture 
Farmer’s unt mock 
Western World Guide . 


ftelsistd 
SPASSSRSSSR B 
assses 


we ee ee enee 


of the prices named in the last column. 





System and Success. 

E All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages). . +. «+081 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) ........... . 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Home Market for Honey. 


To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following biti : 


le 5 cts. ; doz., 

a Fed. $2.60. Rive hunarcd w will b be sen ‘eat 
— for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15.00. 
orders of 100 or more, ve will it, if 
desired, on the cover- * Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name an address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them 
To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’ to every one who buys a 

package of honey, wil) sell lots of it. 








We have a few Sets of the Bez Jour- 
NAL for the present year, and can fill orders 
until further notice, for all the numbers 
from the first of last January. New sub- 
scribers desiring these back numbers, wil! 
please to state it plainly, or they will not 
be sent. 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





Pirro em 
HONBY. hee = stoves 1b. caniiens 
5c. ilgeel — Sisters be ae ig ——— 
i 
Sept. ight 0 re ———— 
CHICAGO. 

; — —— .—We quote: White 5*2 in 1-Ib. sec 
tions appearance. 
vot little fe call F dark or wheat comb honey. 

_—* ——eS R. A. BURNETT, 
Oct. 1 161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb brings 16@18c. 
BEESWAX.—23c. 
Sept. 20. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-ibs. sell readily at 18@19 
cts. : one. ie 16@17c. White clover extracted, 8c. 
BEES W AX.—25c. 
Oct. 5. A. C. EENDBL, 115 Ontario 8t. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—New crop, 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; 2- 
ise. Wixtracted, 6@80. : 
AX.—25 ota. per ib. 
Sept. 16. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We 72 Extracted, white, scarce at 
70. amber to light am amber, Se@6hec. Come, amber 
to white 2-lbs., 13@16c. ; 1-Ibs. 15@17c. Demand is 
—— but arrivals and srr donee 


W AX.—22@23c. for ualit 
oon 4 SCHACHT & *LEMCK Be tine Davis 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


— —We quote : White to extra white comb 

18¢. ; amber, 10@1 4c. Ex . light amber, 

amber, dark and candied, 5'4@5Me.; ; extra 

white would b 8 but none is in the market. 
BEESW AX. yy 


Oct. 3. “0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Frout 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-Ibs., 17@18c.; 2-bs., 15@16c. 
J neck in k and barrels, 6@6%<c., 

cans, 8c. n kegs 
tn Scene, ‘7c. Demand good; supply limited. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


NEW YORE. 


HONBY.—We quote: white in 1-Ib. seo- 
tions, 17@19c.; the same Ibs., 15@16c.; buck- 
wheat 1- * 12@14¢.; — 100 i20. Off 
1 per Ib. less. hite te extracted, 


MoOAUL & HILDRETH 
Sept.20. 28430 W. — —— St. 
KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.— We quote new crop Bs Cotes white >. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark Dips, 1D pqnotce waite 
1-lbs. 18@20C. ; dark 1-1b8.. * hite extrac- 
ted, —— ; dark, 5@7c. Demand good, but light 
su 
BBBewax—a1 to. ry 
Sep. 21. & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 
KANSAS CITY. 


HONBY.—We quote: Choice white 1-Ibs., 20c.; 
dark, a a ge choice white 2-lbs. 18¢.; dark, 14c. 
Extracted, 8@10c. California—white }-Ibs., 18¢.; 
OEE, ees en 15¢.; white | ee 16@18c.; dark, 14@15 cts. 
amber, 8c. Supply fair. 

BEMSWAX. Wak No. i, 22¢.; No. 0. 2, 18¢. 
Oct.6. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th& Walnut 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONBY.—Choice comb, 2 — 


I white — ip pos 
in barrels, 4@ a! 
and in No.1 packages * pe ay J gh pe 
C— 


Short a 5— indicates b riher advance — prices. 
Akai or 
| iW D 78 CO., Commercial 8t. 
me CINNATL 


rice for 
tion. trained, 
of bright color 


HONEY.—We quote extracted at 344@7c. per Ib. 

Demand is or “yA honey in square glass 

from the jobbing trade. No new comb honey 

in this market, but we Mery think that choice 
white would bring 18@20c. in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX.— d —2U@22c. per Ib. 


good to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Sep. 20. C.F. MuTH & SON, Freeman & Centra! Av. 


for 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
17@19¢.; fancy 1-lbs., or = 

18¢. ; fancy 


lassed , 17 2-pounds., g 14@16c. 
wer ee 1G2c. per It less. Buckwheat \-ibs., 
r boxes, M@120 3 -; same glassed 


lic.; 2-lbs. glassed, 9@10c , white, 
; dark, 5@6c. De’ 


mand very 


‘| forthe Bez JOURNAL, and will send two or 


erades ounces, $2 ; 4 pound, $3 ; 1 pound, $5. One 


PHILADELPHIA. 
16a ie Demand forex ingare and bottles 
opening toa great 


J—— 


— b New Gok prieas prices. 
WAX Mere. TODD, 2122 N. Front 8t. 





We are sometimes asked who our 
authorized agents are. Every subscriber is 
such an agent ; we have no others, and we 
greatly desire that eagp one would at least 
send in the name of one new subscriber 
with his own renewal for 1888. The next 
few weeks is the time to do this. We hope 
every subscriber will do his or her bést to 
double our list of subscribers. 


—— 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested Italian 
Queen (bred for the best results as well as 
for beauty) for $2.00; Untested Queens, $1 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





Our New Book List on the second page 
is the place from which to select the book 
you want. We have a large stock of every 
book there named, and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 





Colored Posters for putting up ever 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellas useful. We have prepared some 


mere free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up acluh. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant seed 
at the following prices: One-half ounce, 50 
cents;.1 ounce, $1; 2 ounces, $1.50; 4 


pound of seed is sufficient for half an acre, 
if properly thinned out and re-set. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 


Advertisements. 
COMB HONEY WANTED. 


Ww. should be pleased to correspond 
with any one having COMB HONEY 
For Sale. 
market prices. Address, 


s. T. FISH & CoO., 


ey Water St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
A13 


D-QUARTERS ! 

Bee-Keepers’ Cards, Manaeamren 
geal — Chromo Card, we have plain des 
8, —— , Monograms for Bus — 

= — — for ol la ‘and oung, at astonishing 
rices. Circulars free kage 25 Cards lve. 

Neat pa meee cards and —88 ———— 150. 




















We = on Commission at highest 


EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, 


: 





PRACTICAL FARMER? 


Itis 33 yearsold, has 16 pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, contains 
14 Departments, treating of every phase of 
Farm work and Life,by practical farmers and 
the best Writers in the country. Has the best 
Market Reports. 30,000 subscribers pro- 
mounce it the best Weekly Agricul- 
tural Journal in the Country. Only 


$1 Per Year, Postage Paid. 
= If you subscribe befo: 
Bs 1888, jou will get the pein nd 
numbers of of be. year Free. 


THE 1 FARMER CO., 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
41A12t 


"| Wooden Pails for Honey! 


wets E can tea fy ~y! utside, and with 3 trop 





—— — — wood cover. 
per dozen. ‘They will hold @& ibe. of pg 
wae bs in can be utilised for use ‘es an ondiuers 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
023 & 925 West Madison Street. CHICAGO ILL. 
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Bep. 21. F.G. STROHMEYER&CO., 122 Water Bt 


way HARTFORD, Washington + N.Y. 


®’ ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. 
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The NEW Heddon Hive. 


We have made ents with the 
inventor by which we shall make ond sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 


The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 

surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 

or maverted at will. e cover, botto 

top and bottom of each sectional case "has onehalt 
of a regular pace. so that the surplus caser 

with the sections, may be placed between the two 

brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 

or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive ss 

perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames 

ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ;a slatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one 
pound sections, one with wide frames and separa 
tors, and the other without separators. "This latter 
chamber can be interch: with the other 
stories, but cannot be rev . Itis NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immed.ate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Sold 22 1sss. 


than 50 ore than 50 fine i!lus- 
ded in * th e edition” The whole 





ting 0 
1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 sq 
same eet to the pound. Wholesale ¢ and 
4 Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
MFreeman & Central Ave.. - CINCINNATI, O. 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Send 75 Cents Yearmons the Boos: 
114 pages, cloth —— S 
20Atf MARENGO-ILLS. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


PRICE 5 cc: You need this pamphlet, 4 
% ger 314tt 
OLIVER FOSTER, ernon, Linn Co. lowa. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 
ee 
Patented June 28, 1881. 
wa furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


e cheapes' bid. F rice-list. 
Wate . May ist, 1887. 


1Aly 

















"Thos. G. Newman é8on, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Dadant’sF oundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 








W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 
AS er neat little book of 45 
entitled, “The Production of 
Comb Honey.” Its distinctive feature is the 
thorough manner in which it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
— are, bowever, touched upon. For 
nstance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to winter 
bees with the —* expense, and bring them 
— * to the homgy harvest in the 
possible shape. 
@” Price of the Book, 25 ets. Stamps 
— U. 8. or Canadian. 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 


E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS?® 
Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundatioa 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 164%x28 
Inches. at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 
E The above is a special offer, and is a 
to all who can use that quantity. 


All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its paultipie) will be filied 
at the regular price—60 cents per lb. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON., 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ge If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 


F. G. STROHMEVER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 


33A26t 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are 
the best and lowest priced in the market. Made in 1 
piece.With segs Handles or without. With Mica Fronts or 
without. Inthe Flat or set up. Printed or plain. Any way 
> suit. Peay are bound to please. We have put in spevial Ma- 
chinery for their manufacture, and are prepared to fill Or- 
ders promptly. Circulars ~ ee 5c. sean’ 
140z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks 
and ‘A. 1 1-2 & 2 gross in a Case, Send for Catalogue. 
° 
Box 428. 
21D10t 


PRICES REDUCED! 


ON Warranted Queens. 2222: ‘ 





7 South Weymouth, Mass. 





Twodozen “ 
Select Tested 
ee Orders lied | by return mail. 
Address, J.T. Wi 
31Dtf NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


18 new size of our Tay 
Honey Patis ts of —— 
with the other sizes, having 








e sma! ‘package, that can 
id for 20 cents or less. Many 
— will 6 — — give the children 
a handsome re. = ~~” 75 cents per 
denen, or O5- per 1 


THOS. G. —— & SON, 
928 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


GLASS PAILS 


to and re- 
aptarist. 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... 81.60 
* z3 J J 40 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, Wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another colu 


SAMPLE COPIES 


OF THE 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST 


sent free. A 
3OAtt APT,” WENHAM, MASS. 
DD’S HONEY -CAN DIES sell yh at 


Ford ray wholesale price 16¢ @ ib 
—— —— cts. yy & and 


po n Commission. a AR 
ee * J North Front St,, Philade phia, Pa. 


A Year among the Bees, 


A Talk about some o. —* Implements, 
and Practices -keeper nis, Plan 
E who has for years made the 
of Honey Exclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 











Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth, Address, 


THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, TLL. 


39A8t 


FOR SALE in CALIFORNIA. 


account of the death of the proprieten, a 
J. D. Bnas, a BARUE S —— 240 Acres, 

Fruit—80 Colonies of aoe ey for 
the manufacture of Sup thes for bee-k crpere ic 
Ny ay eee business). Tee d —E sold 
in 40 or 80 acre tracts. Also, Stock, Farming 
Implements, and a 4" stock of “aplarion Sup- 
plies. For particulars, ad 


MRS. J. 4, (P. O. Box 306), 
38A6t NAPA CITY, CALIFURNIA. 





FOR ALL. $50 A WEEK & expen- 
ses paid. Outfit worth $5 & — 
lars free.-P.O. ‘Vestsorged 











NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 
50 


For Sale at a Bargain, 


5 located in a Southern Winter Resort. 

An accident to the Proprietor makes it 
necessary to obtain rest. For further par- 
ticulars, address the proprietor, 


Hy, A. COOK, Eureka Springs, Ark. 





jess | THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPEP’S ADVISER, 


Ts | manga ony © week, at — 10d. per 
annum. It contains the best practica 

information for the —5 It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. F.G.8., F.R.M.S., ete., 

and published by Sohn Huckle, King’s Laug- 
ley, England. 








Dadant’sPoundation Fa Factory, wholesale 








